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The Case of the Missing 22 Cents 


NDUSTRY discriminates against the 
Southern worker, 

The chart above shows that the 
average Southern worker covered by 
unemployment compensation laws makes 
about $1800 a year and that this is 22 
cents less on every dollar thafi the na- 
tional average. 

That missing 22 cents is the core of 
the South’s greatest problem: low pur- 
chasing power. 

Everybody knows what that missing 
22 cents means to the Southern worker 
himself. It means poorer food, poorer 
clothing, poorer housing, less comforts 
for himself and his family, than work- 
ers in other sections are able to buy. 
It means poorer health, less education, 
less opportunity for his children. And 
all of these things in turn make it 
harder for him to raise his earning 
power by his own unaided efforts. 

What many Southerners who are not 
themselves wage workers fail to real- 
ize is that that 22 cents is missing not 
only from the worker’s pay check, but 
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also from their own pockets. Wages 
are the fuel which keeps our economy 
running, just like gasoline keeps your 
car running. 


When Southern wages are too low, 
the blight spreads first to the Southern 
farmers. The farmer’s natural and 
most economical market for his pro- 
duce is the city workers in the area 
nearest him. When their purchasing 
power fails, his market fails. 

The Southern merchant is hit next. 
The workers and farmers, together with 
their families, make up the great major- 
ity of his customers. When they don’t 
have enongh money, his sales fall off 
and business is bad. 

So the curse spreads, from group to 
group. The Southern wage differential 
results not just in poverty for one 
group of Southerners, but in holding 
up the prosperity and progress of a 
region. 

For years, the Heller Committee at 
the University of California has been 
making studies of family budgets and 


the cost of living. For the year 1944, the 
Heller Committee calculated that the 
annual income of “health and decency” 
was $2,964. Remember, this figure al- 
lows nothing for luxuries, nothing for 
emergencies, nothing for savings—just 
the bare minimum of a decent standard 
of living. 1944 was an exceptionally 
“good” year with war production near 
its peak and very little unemployment. 
Yet the Department of Labor figures 
show that, during that year, the aver 
age Southern worker covered by unen- 
ployment compensation made only 60% 
of the Heller minimum. 


Even this figure gives too rosy 3 
view of the actual situation, because 
the two lowest-paid groups of South 
ern workers, farm and domestic work 
ers, are excluded from the benefits of 
unemployment compensation and hence 
their income does not show in these 
averages. 

This chart shows something els 
which is of the greatest importanct 
for the whole South. The groups of it- 
dustries which have the highest annua 
wage are the same groups of indus 

(Continued on next page) 
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Whose Rights Need Protection? 


HERE will be a lot of wind 

blowing from Congress and 
State legislatures in the weeks 
ahead about labor legislation. To 
understand what the gentlemen are 
talking about we need to bear in 
mind a few first principles. 

The first is that unions are not 
merely desirable, they are absolute- 
ly necessary, for the good of the 
entire community. 





“Long ago we stated the 
reason for labor organizations. 
We said that union was essen- 
tial to give laborers opportun- 
ity to deal on an equality with 
their employer.” 

U. S. Supreme Court, NLRB vs. Jones 








and Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1. 





The second thing that we need 
to remember is that the struggle 
of the workers for the right to or- 
ganize has not been a bout be- 
tween evenly matched opponents, 
but a long uphill fight against 
overwhelming odds. It is a fight 
in which the boss has had almost 
all the weapons on his side. He 


The Missing 22 Cents 


(Continued from page 2) 

tries which have the least discrimina- 
tion against the South. They are prac- 
cisely the same groups of industries 
in which the labor unions are strongly 
organized. In this chart, the groups 
which show up best in both respects are 
“mining” and “construction.” The fig- 
ures for mining include both the coal 
industry, organized by the powerful 
United Mine Workers, now independ- 
ent, and oil, in which the Oil Workers in- 
dustrial Union—CIO is strong. Con- 
struction has long been well organized 
by the AFL building trades unions. Serv- 
ice industries, on the other hand, in 
which unions are comparatively weak 
show not only the lowest annual wage, 
but also the highest percentage dis- 
crimination against the South. 

Where unions are strong, the South- 
ern worker has a better standard of liv- 
ing and the South itself gets a more 
nearly even break. 

The whole nation needs stronger un- 
ions, if only to keep purchasing power 
from falling too law and bringing on 
another depression. But the South needs 
them even more urgently than does 
any other section. 





has been able to organize freely, 
through corporations recognized 
and protected by law, yet deny 
such right to his workers. He has 
been able to discharge and black- 
list unionists, terrorize some work- 
ers through threats of discharge 
and buy off others by favoritism 
or bribes, sponsor company unions, 
send agents and spies into the 
labor organizations, hire goon 
squads and armies of scabs, em- 
ploy injunctions ,police and nation- 
al guards against strikers. Against 
this mighty arsenal, the workers 
have had nothing but their bare 
legal right to organize and act to- 
gether. Even the law has been all 
on the employer’s side. His proper- 
ty rights have been fully protect- 
ed by law, while there has been 
no law to protect the worker’s 
right to his job, his wage, or his 
working conditions. 


The Wagner Act 


This is the situation which the 
New Deal Congress under Roose- 
velt’s leadership recognized and 
tried to correct, in part, by the 
adoption of the Wagner Act in 
1935. The purpose of the Wagner 
Act was simply to prevent em- 
ployers from using their economic 
power to keep their workers from 
organizing. It did not force them 
to yield to any of their workers’ 
economic demands. It just forced 
them to permit their workers to 
get together and present those de- 
mands collectively. It worked well. 
During the 12 years the Wagner 
Act was in force union member- 
ship grew from four million to fif- 
teen million and living standards 
and prosperity rose accordingly. 

Beware of the man who tells you 
he is for Taft-Hartley repeal, BUT 
we can’t go back to the Wagner 
Act because that was unfair and 
pro-union—we must have some- 
thing that bears equally on the 
employer and the union. What he 
really wants is to restore the in- 
equality which the Wagner Act 
was designed to correct. What he 
really wants is for the employers 
to hold the whip hand again, as 
they had always done before 1935. 

Beware of the man who says: 
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“If you don’t like Taft-Hartley, 
what anti-labor legislation do you 
propose? The unions are getting 
too powerful and must be regulat- 
ed to protect the public.” 


Corporation and “Economic 
States” 


But it is not the unions which 
have become so powerful they can 
run roughshed over the public in- 
terest. Quite the contrary. Here is 
the testimony of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, a 
committee of the U. S. Senate, set 
up in 1938 at President Roosevelt’s 
request to study the power of big 
business: 


“Corporations in modern 
times are economic states with 
powers in many instances ful- 
ly as great as that of political 
states of the American union.” 


It is precisely the unions which 
are the public’s best allies in keep- 
ing these “economic states” from 
growing so powerful that they can 
defy all efforts toward public con- 
trol. And the stronger the unions 
are, the safer the public will be 
from the danger. 


The election last November was 
a clear mandate for a return to 
New Deal principles. The New 
Deal principle on labor legislation 
was that the public interest re- 
quires stronger unions and the role 
of government should be to offset 
the employer’s unfair economic 
advantage sufficiently to allow the 
unions to become strong. Any re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which does not return to this prin- 
ciple, and to the Wagner Act which 
embodied it, will be an empty ges- 
ture. 
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INCE the results of last Novem- 

ber’s election have given the ad- 
ministration and Congress a clear 
and undeniable mandate to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley anti-labor law, 
the enemies of unions in Congress 
have evidently concluded that their 
chances of saving the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, as such, are no longer 
bright. But they still hope to 
save its substance by a maneuver, 
which they are calling the “sin- 
gle package.” The advocates of 
the “single package” desire to 
combine formal “repeal” of the 
Taft-Hartley law with a whole 
series of crippling amendments to 
the Wagner Act. The substance 
of the “single package” formula, 
therefore, is to retain all, or as 
many as possible, of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law’s effects, while making a 
pious show of repealing its name. 
This is not carrying out the elec- 
tion mandate; it is a scheme to 
evade it. 


Labor and its allies, on the 
other hand, are demanding a 
straight repealer, with no ifs, ands 
or buts, for the purpose of restor- 
ing the full effectiveness of the 
Wagner Act. 

Taft-Hartley Law 

Southerners who wish to see the 
labor unions strengthened, be- 
cause of the great benefit this de- 
velopment would bring to the 
whole South, need to know the 
main provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and how they cripple un- 
ions, in order to recognize and 





You're just the man I need to explain the benefits of 
the Taft-Hartley law to my employees . . . 
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TOOL CHEST FOR UNION BUSTING 


oppose them regardless of the label 
under which they are brought for- 
ward. 

Union Security 


Unlike the Wagner Act, which 
tried to make unions more secure, 
the Taft-Hartley Law attempts to 
prevent union security. It does 
this by prohibiting the closed shop 
(a contract under which only un- 
ion members may be hired) and 
attaching numerous difficulties, 
delays, red tape and exceptions to 
the attainment of a union shop 
a contract under which all per- 
sons hired must join the union). 
The effect of this is that no mat- 
ter how long the union is estab- 
lished or how large a majority it 
represents, it can never make its 
position really safe. The boss can 
always undermine it by bringing 
in “workers” who are hired to 
fight the union and assigning 
them jobs in the shop. 


Taft-Hartley even permits this 
technique to be used on a grand 


scale. In a strike, the boss has only 
to pack his plant with scabs and 
call for an election in which the 
striking workers are disfranchised 
and the scabs vote in a company 
union. 


The Wagner Act attempted to 
prevent the firing of workers for 
union activity. Taft-Hartley does 
the opposite. It prohibits the Board 
from reinstating a worker fired 
“for cause.” This means that if 
the boss wants to fire a worker 
for union activities he can do so 
easily and safely so long as he as- 
signs some legal cause, no matter 
how trivial or superficial or trump- 
ed up the “cause” may be. 


“Jurisdictional Strikes” 

Taft-Hartley limits the causes 
for which a strike may be called 
and still be considered legal. For 
instance, it is not legal if its pur- 
pose is to force the employer to 
assign work to a particular group. 
This is called “prohibiting juris- 
dictional strikes,” but its effect is 
that an established union can see 
the boss importing a rival organ- 
ization, or company union, into the 


shop and there is nothing it can 
legally do to stop him. 

A strike is not legal if it is 
caused by refusal to handle “hot 
cargo,” that is, goods produced in 
a plant which is on strike or on 
the unfair list or destined for such 
a plant. This is called “prohibit- 
ing secondary boycotts,” but its 
effect is to force the workers to 
scab on each other and to deprive 
them of the only weapon by which 
they can protect both themselves 
and employers under union con- 
tract from the unfair competition 
of the “runaway shop,” the plant 
which moves away from its work- 
ers into low-wage, non-union ter- 
ritory in order to gain a competi- 
tive advantage over other em- 
ployers who have established un- 
ion wages and conditions. 


“Making Unions Responsible” 


Taft-Hartley exposes the unions 
to endless harassment in the courts. 
This is called “making unions re- 
sponsible,” but is effect is to make 
them responsible for things which 
are not their fault, such as “wild- 
cat” strikes or individual acts of 
sabotage or violence not authorized 
by the union. It makes it possible 
for an employer to badger a union 
with legal actions until its treas- 
ury is drained and then break it 
by a frontal attack. Defending its 
rights against the Taft-Hartley 
law has already cost the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union $1,- 
800,000. 

Injunctions 

For fifty years the most danger- 
ous employer weapon with which 
workers had to contend was the 
injunction, a procedure by which 
one man, a judge, without know- 
ing the merits of the dispute, can 
issue a decree which turns a legal 
strike into an illegal one. This 
procedure was so scandalously 
and obviously undemocratic tliat 
it was finally abolished in the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, which, together 
with the Wagner Act, was one of 
the great legal milestones in the 
liberation of labor. But Taft- 
Hartley has repealed the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. It has not only 
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restored the injunction, but has 
actually relieved the employer of 
the trouble and expense of apply- 
ing for it, since the government 
will get it for him. This is called 
“keeping production going” for the 
sake of “protecting the public.” 
But it is a method which assumes 
that production must be kept go- 
ing by forcing the workers to 
give in, without ever inquiring 
whether it is the workers or the 
boss who ought to give in. Such a 
method is necessarily based on the 
assumption that strikes are always 
caused by the refusal of the un- 
ion to settle on the employer’s 
terms, never by the refusal of the 
employer to settle on the union 
terms. Such a method assumes in 
advance that the boss is always 
right. 

The Taft-Hartley law deprives 
unions of the right to petition the 
Labor Board for an election un- 
less their officers have filed affi- 
davits swearing that they are not 
Communists. Some labor leaders 
are inclined to live with this pro- 
vision, feeling that it is not aimed 
at them, since they are not Com- 
munists. They would do well to 
remember that the Taft-Hartley 
Act as a whole is aimed at the labor 
movement as a whole and that this 
clause was dreamed up by the 
same people who wrote the rest 
of the Act and for the same pur- 
poses. Its effect is to deprive all 
union members of the elementary 
democratic right to choose anyone 
they please as their leaders. Its 





“The bill is not a milk- 
toast bill. It covers about 
three-quarters of the mat- 
ters pressed upon us very 
strenuously by employers.” 

—SEN. RoBert A. TAFT 


“It is a bill to strangle the 
American democratic labor 
movement.” 


—SEN. CLAUDE PEPPER 


“The bill was written sen- 
tence by sentence, para- 
graph by paragraph, page 
by page, by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers.” 

—ReEp. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 





——— 
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effect is to expose any militant 
labor leader who signs, Commun- 
ist or not, to investigation and pos- 
sible prosecution, if a single em- 
ployer stooge, disgruntled rival, 
or personal enemy can be found 
to swear that leader is a Commun- 
ist. The effect of the affidavit 
clause is to paralyse the union by 
splitting it internally over “ideolo- 
gical” issues. Its effect is to para- 
lize the labor movement as a 
whole by producing civil war with- 
in it, encouraging unions to “raid” 
each other. 


Anti-Labor State Laws 

The same corporation influences 
who succeeded in putting the Taft- 
Hartley Act through Congress 
have also managed to put a num- 
ber of measures of similar purpose 
through the state legislatures. The 
accompanying map shows which 
Southern states have succumbed, 
despite the South’s desperate need 
for unionization, to some of the 
more important of these provi- 
sions. It is by no means a complete 
summary of all the anti-labor leg- 
islation in the Southern States. It 
includes only the commonest and 
most important measures. 





Union security contracts are 
completely outlawed in seven 
Southern States: Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. This is 
the famous “right to work law,” 
fathered and sponsored by the 
“Christian-Americans,” an organ- 
ization of Southern fascists ex- 
posed in previous issues of the 
Southern PATRIOT. It is a trick 
clause which states that no person 
shall be denied the right to work 
because of membership or non- 
membership in a labor organiza- 
tion. To persons unfamiliar with 
labor problems, this may sound 
fair and even impartial. Its actual 
effect is to prohibit not only the 
closed shop but any form of union 
security contract, even if all the 
workers want it and the boss is 
willing to sign. Its necessary con- 
sequence is to deprive the majority 
of the workers in a shop of the 
democratic right to make the ma- 
jority will effective, because there 
is never a union shop unless the 
majority want it. Employers of to- 
day are eloquent about the “right 
not to join a union,” which they 


speak of as though it were a right 
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of their workers, much as employ- 
ers of old used to defend the right 
of workers to work a 12-hour 
day. Actually this “right” confers 
no freedom on anyone except the 
employers, because the breath of 
democracy is introduced into in- 
dustry only through unions. An 
unorganized shop is an absolute 
monarchy, in which the boss is 
king. 


The Check-off 


The check-off is a system by 
which union dues are deducted 
form the worker’s paycheck. It 
naturally accompanies union se- 
curity contracts, because it is the 
most convenient system for all 
concerned, once the principle is 
recognized that since all workers 
benefit by the union all should 
support it and take part in deter- 
mining its policies—just ,as all 
citizens of a democracy should pay 
taxes and vote. Five of the seven 
states which prohibit union secur- 
ity also prohibit the check-off. 


Mass Picketing 


Georgia and Texas prohibit mass 
picketing. This is another form of 
the “right to work” and has the 
same characteristic of dressing up 
an employer’s right to make it 
look like it belonged to the work- 
ers. The apparent beneficiary is 
a worker who wants to go through 
the picket line. The real benefic- 
iary is the employer who wants to 
import scabs to break a strike. 


Alabama, Florida and Texas re- 
quire registration of trade unions. 
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This could be harmless, but it 
could also be the entering wedge 
for something very dangerous. If 
you add the idea that unions can- 
not function until they register 
and cannot register until they ful- 
fill conditions, then you have the 
beginning of a licensing system, 
in which the state decides which 
unions are permitted and which are 
verboten. This could end by con- 
verting the unions into something 
like a Nazi labor front. 

Filing Financial Statements 

The same three states require 
unions to file financial statements. 
This is supposed to protect the 
members from possible cheating by 
their officers. There is little neces- 
sity for such protection, because 
most unions publish financial 
statements to their members any- 
way and nearly all, if not all, put 
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their money-handling officials un- 
der bond. Though less serious than 
most of he provisions we have been 
discussing, it does contain a dan- 
ger: that, in a strike situation, the 
employer will be able to calculate 
how long the workers will be able 
to hold out before their union is 
ruined financially and will have 
to give in. 


The effect of all these restric- 
tions taken together, especially the 
king-pin Taft Hartley Act, is at 
present confined largely to har- 
assing the unions and making un- 
ionization slower and*more diffi- 
cult. This is bad enough, but the 
main danger is that, in a depres- 
sion or other crisis, they would 
supply the big corporations with 
ready-made and well adapted wea- 
pons with which to smash the un- 
ion movement. 








PER CAPITA INCOME of the 
SOUTHERN STATES 
Amount in Dollars 1947 





United States $1,323 = 100% 





Percent of National 
Average in 1947 
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—Source: Dept. of Commerce 








Income of the Southern States 


The chart on page 2 shows the relationship of the Southern Industrial worker 
compared with his fellow worker in the same industry in the country at large. The 
above chart compares the average percapita income of everyone living in the South 


with the national average. 


The average per capita income in the 13 Southern States in 1947 was about 
two thirds (67.5%) of the national average, $895.61 against $1,323. The Southern 
average was only 57% of that of the Middle Eastern and Far Western States. 

While the income of the South in 1947 was about a third less than that of the 
national average there has been an encouraging trend in the past two decades 
reflecting the growth in industry and unions and a sharp increase in government 


payments within the region. 


The per capita income >f the South in 1929 of $371 was only 55% of the 
national average. In 1940, the per capita income of $340 was 50% of this average; 
in 1942 the aggregate was $555 or 64%; and in 1945 the average Southern per 
capita income of $797 was 69% of the national average. 


*-Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, Sept., 1948; U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Labor In The South, Serial No. R. 1855. 





